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THE INSURANCE QUESTION. 

(Home-Talk by J. H. N., Brooklyn, Aug., 1853.] 
HE demand which is frequently made in 
business transactions, for ‘ undoubted 
security,” “mortgage on real estate,” etc., 
may well lead the mind off into a radical in- 
quiry as to the nature of “real estate,” and 
as to what is “undoubted security.” I find 
it very profitable to inquire how I can invest 
my life in things that will not fail me—in pur- 
suits, friendships and treasures of all kinds, 
that will be safe—how I can get insurance. 
There is something almost sublime in the ab- 
surdity of the men who are so wise and anxious 
about the security of their property, taking 
care that their houses are all insured and their 
debts all secured by sound mortgages, while 
they have not, after all, one cent of property 
that is really safe, because they have not looked 
beyond this life. They have no idea of mak- 
ing eternally sure of any thing. A deed of 
land is not sure property; there is no “un- 
doubted security” in it. It secures a man’s 
property to him, at best, only as long as he 
lives: it is only a life-estate: that is the very 
strongest form of property that can be given 
in fee simple or by any legal deed. But 
life is not sure for a day; every man’s life is 
in the same condition, so far as he is concerned, 
as the house is, that is notinsured. He is as 
liable to die, as a house is to be burned. His 
house is insured, so that if it is burnt he gets 
the money for it; but he can’t get the money 
for his life, even if it is insured. His life, 
which is equally liable to loss as his house, is 
not and can not be insured to him; and his 
other property being but an attachment to his 
life, shares of course in its liabilities. These 
men who take so much pains to get every 
thing insured and secured by real estate, are 
actually without the slightest security after 
all. No security for this life, and nothing to 
look for beyond! It is the sublimity of folly. 
Yet we can take lessons from them. It 
will be good for us to study them, They are 


great scale, but wise on the small scale. And 
from their wisdom on the small scale, we may 
take lessons for wisdom on the large scale. 
And as wise business men for eternity, let us 
be wide-awake for undoubted security in all 
the investments we make. I want to be a 
sure man in that respect. I have had trouble 
enough with bad debts, uninsured property 
and loose business interests ; and for my part I 
am willing to confine myself quite exclusively 
and for a good while, to the study of such 
passages as these: ‘Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal.” Here is undoubted 
security recommended to us. Here is recog- 
nition of the fact that there is no security for 
the treasures that are commonly sought. And 
Christ most clearly hadin view the very inse- 
curity that we have pointed out—the general 
insecurity of all visible things, in consequence 
of being attachments to a life that is inse- 
cure. Sohe puts the case of the rich fool 
who prospered and pulled down his barns to 
build greater. The man thought bis wealth 
rested on undoubted security; “Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years.” 
But it was said to him, “‘ Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee ; and then 
whose shall those things be ?”’—evidently re- 
ferring to the property that he had accumu- 
lated. What he supposed to be security, was 
not security ; all that he thought so sound and 
sure was a bad investment—fancy stocks. 


And the same truth comes to view where 
Christ proposes the great financial question, 
‘What shall it profita man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” He 
fastens attention on the life—the soul—as that 
which determines the whole question whether 
a man really owns anything; whether his 
investments are in safe “real estate.” The 
whole question, we may say, ,depends on this, 
whether his treasures are of such a nature 
that they attach to his soul, or whether they 
are surroundings that are liable to be lost by 
death. Christ did not account that there was 
security in any possible investment for an in- 
secure life and an uninsured soul. 

In another discourse, he brings more defi- 
nitely to view the same radical principle in 


money. We have seen first the general prin- 
ciple, that all safe investment—genuine real 





“wise in their generation’—fools on the 





tachment to the soul. Then we have, in the 
two passages I have cited, a clear, business 
estimate of the comparative values of invest- 
ments in body-property and soul-property, 
showing that Christ thought no amount of 
property could be worth any thing to a wise 
business man, aside from the security of the 
soul. Now we have, in another passage which 
I am about to cite, the same principle carried 
alittle further, showing how that which we 
call body-property may be converted into soul- 
property: so pointing the way for a wise man, 
not only to choose a true investment, but to 
make a profitable transfer, if he has got an 
unsafe investment. I refer to the parable of 
the unjust steward. The point of that para- 
ble is, that a man, finding his present position 
and resources liable to be taken from him, 
makes the most of his time while he still holds 
those resources, to invest them in something 
which will be valuable to him when he has lost 
his present position. The Lord commended 
that man because he had done wisely ; he had 
secured friends, who, when he should be turned 
out of his stewardship, would receive him into 
theirhouses. Christ applies the example thus: 
“Make unto yourselves friends of [i. e., 
with] the mammon of unrighteousness [i. e., 
money] that when ye fail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations; which 
means, ‘Convert your fancy stocks into eter- 
nal friendships.’ 

Now I insist that this is nothing more nor 
less than a wise business calculation. There 
need not be any of the common ideas of relig- 
ion or duty about it. It isa financial ques- 
tion—a question of securities—that ought to 
be entertained in Wall street, by all who 
pretend to be shrewd business calculators. 
These principles are simply common sense, 
and they will rule Wall street yet, just as cer- 
tainly as the calculation of securities and the 
conviction of the advantages of insurance, 
goes on and matures itself. Sooner or later 
it will be understood that if a man is not wise 
enough to calculate his investments in this 
way, so as to get absolute security by exchang- 
ing time for eternity, he is not only unfit for 
heaven, but unfit for business of any kind—he 
is not a Yankee—not fit for Wall street, and 
ought not to show his head on ’Change. 

The tendency of civilization and the whole 
philosophy of modern finance, is to land men 
in religion of the most earnest kind. The 


reference to speculation in the matter of| business of insurance is a modern thing: it is 


a result of progressive refinement in calcula- 
tion; and if it goes on, as it evidently must, 
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the interests of the soul. It is easy to see 
that business men have gone to the extreme 
limits of insuring visible things ; and if there 
is solid truth in the principle of insurance, and 
real satisfaction in carrying it as far as they 
have gone, reason will at last demand that it 
have full sweep, and will not be satisfied with 
any thing less than security against loss and 
damage in the eternal world. Thisis the next 
inevitable step in the course of progress ; and 
by the very laws of advancing reason, men 
will not be able much longer to consider them- 
selves insured, unless their policy covers the 
interests of the eternal soul. 


THE ONEIDAS. 
BY 8. H. R. 


x. 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS, ARTS AND SUBSISTENCE. 

“Thus every kind their pleasure find, 
The savage and the tender; 
Some social join and leagues combine; 
Some solitary wander.” 

HE refinement and moral endowment of a 

nation are pretty clearly indicated by the po- 
sition assigned to its women. Among the Indian 
tribes generally, as among all rude and savage 
peoples, woman was found in a very degraded 
position, as the social inferior or mere servant of 
man—oppressed with all the responsibilities of 
the household, and soon rendered coarse and 
unlovely by harsh treatment and excessive toil. 
The position of the Iroquois women was, in 
many respects, much superior to that commonly 
assigned to the Indian female. They had a voice 
in the national councils, especially in questions 
of peace and war, took a prominent part in re- 
ligious ceremonies, and were entrusted with the 
entire control of the children, who were taught 
that complete filial obedience was the most sa- 
cred obligation. Still, the Iroquois have re- 
ceived much praise for their treatment of wo- 
men which is scarcely warranted by facts. It is 
true that they never violated the chastity of fe- 
male captives, and until demoralized and be- 
sotted by liquor, rarely treated their wives 
with violence or insults. But this is only one 
side of the picture. They regarded woman as a 
being greatly inferior to man, and withheld 
from her the love, confidence, support and sym- 
pathy that her nature and physical weakness 
require, the women themselves patiently ac- 
quiescing in these strange views. 

Thus Iroquois society was practically divided 
into two great classes or social orders, male 
and female. Each sex had certain clearly de- 
fined duties and immunities which the other 
never interfered with. The men constituted an 
aristocratic order that scorned all manual labor, 
except such as pertained to war and hunting; 
while the frailer sex formed the entire indus- 
trial population or yeomanry class. Slavery was 
prohibited: consequently all domestic duties, 
household cares and agricultural toil, fell to 
the lot of the women. 

As we look at the facts respecting Iroquois 
society, the idealities and conceits of the novel- 
ist and poet disappear, and leave in their place 
some rather unlovely realities. Between the 


two sexes there was but little social interchange, 
and none of that tender solicitude and care on 
the part of the stronger for the weaker that 
prevails among civilized people. The men as- 





sociated together in the hunt, on the war-path, 
and in their sports; and formed their friend- 
ships among their own sex. The women toiled 
together, and formed their own society. It was 
only during the council gatherings that the 
sexes intermingled, and even then only to a 
limited extent. Young men and maidens 
formed no attachments and intimacies. Love 
was deliberately ignored by the youth as an 
unmanly emotion. 

Polygamy was forbidden by the laws of the 
Iroquois: a restriction seldom disregarded. 
Marriage was usually left to the management of 
the mothers: the fathers never interfered with 
the matter. In earlier times a young man sel- 
dom married till he had become accustomed to 
the hardships of war and the chase, or un- 
til he was about five and twenty. It was 
thought necessary that the young warrior should 
have a partner of mature years and experience, 
to properly provide for his wants. The young 
men were accordingly often matched with wo- 
men of forty, and the maidens with warriors as 
much as fifty or sixty yearsold. Later, the men 
married younger and with persons nearer their 
own age. When the mother thought it time for 
her son to marry, she selected him a wife from 
among her female acquaintances, not of her own 
tribe, often without consulting his wishes. The 
mothers of the destined pair frequently consul- 
ted the wise men and women of their respective 
tribes. But not till every thing was satisfac- 
torily arranged was the marriage announced to 
the happy couple, who perhaps had never met 
or exchanged a single word in their lives, and 
who, till that moment, had remained in perfect 
ignorance of the negotiations. On the follow- 
ing day the bride, escorted by her mother and 
friends, proceeded to the home of her husband, 
bearing in her hand some corn-cakes which she 
tendered to her mother-in-law as a pledge of 
her future usefulness. The mother-in-law in 
turn, gave some venison or other product of the 
chase to the bride’s mother as proof of her 
son’s skill and activity in the hunt. This com- 
pleted the marriage ceremony. 

Ifon acquaintance, the parties liked each other, 
and lived harmoniously, all was well: if they 
quarreled, the match-makers strove to effect a rec- 
onciliation. Where harmony was impossible, a 
separation was,effected. Though marriage was 
sucha simple affair, and so easily dissolved, 
while it continued the parties were rarely un- 
faithful. It has been noted that these Indians 
are less prolific than most barbarous races. 
Colden says, “ As all kinds of slavery is ban- 
ished from the countries of the Five Na- 
tions, so they keep themselves free also from 
the bondage of wedlock; and whenever the 
parties become disgusted, they separate without 
formality or ignominy to either, unless it be 
occasioned by some scandalous offense in one of 
them. In case of divorce, the children, accord- 
ing to the natural course of all animals, follow 
the mother. The women here bring forth their 
children with as much ease as other animals, 
and without the help of a midwife, and soon 
after their delivery return to their usual em- 
ployment.” 

Till drunkenness prevailed, murder and other 
crimes were infrequent. Murder was pun- 
ishable by death, if the kindred of the slain in- 





sisted upon the penalty ; but commonly a recon- 





ciliation was effected, presents of wampum were 
exchanged to prevent vengeance, and the past 
was forgotten. Ifno atonement was made by the 
murderer, or if his presents were rejected, the 
family of the murdered man could at any time 
take the life of the murderer with impunity, 
even after many years had passed. Adultery 
was punished by whipping the woman; who was 
considered the only guilty party. Stealing was 
not common. Witchcraft was the greatest of 
crimes. Any one could kill a witch on his own 
responsibility without fear of punishment. 

The Iroquois, when first discovered, lived in 
stockaded towns, and the Oneidas and Mohawks 
long kept up-their fortifications, as a precaution 
against the French. Within the ramparts, 
which enclosed from five to ten acres, they 
built their bark houses. These were usually 
fifteen or sixteen feet wide, by from thirty to 
one hundred and twenty feet in length, fifteen 
feet high in the center, and with a single door- 
way in each end. They were made of a frame- 
work of poles planted in the ground, arched 
together at the top, and covered with shingles 
of ash bark. Inside, two rows of bark shelves 
extended the whole length of each side, one 
near the ground, the other five feet higher. 
These, covered with mats, furs and blankets, 
were used as seats by day and couches by night. 
Each house was divided, by imperfect partitions, 
into lengths or apartments of about twelve 
feet each. Some of the largest houses contained 
ten or eleven of these apartments, twelve by 
sixteen. In the center of each apartment burned 
a fire, lighted on the ground, with the smoke 
circling about the room and escaping through 
an opening in the roof. Two families occupied 
each room, one on each side of the fire, and the 
provisions, clothing, implements and miscella- 
neous effects of the occupants were stored in 
every nook and corner. The winter’s supply of 
corn, jerked venison and other articles, were sus- 
pended from the rafters. Thus, in one of 
these frail tenements, with but two doors and 
no windows, from six to twenty families were 
crowded and forced to cook, eat and sleep in an 
atmosphere reeking with smoke and impurities. 
Kanoaloha contained one hundred of these bark 
houses, which were commodious and luxurious 
compared with the triangular hunting lodge or 
wigwam of a single family. In time the‘Iro- 
quois learned to build more comfortable dwell- 
ings. 

The useful arts were generally but crudely 
developed among the Konoschioni, though a few 
articles were manufactured with remarkable 
skill. Mr. Newhouse asserts, that the Indian 
canoe and snow-shoe can not be improved. The 
moccasin is the most natural and easy-fitting 
protection for the foot ever devised. It is said 
that the Iroquois method of feathering their 
arrows, so as to give them a twisting motion 
when discharged from the bow, suggested the 
idea of the rifled gun-barrel. Antiquarian re- 
search has found and described specimens of 
their rude pottery and most of their household 
furniture and implements of war. The Iroquois 
of our day still use wampum to ornament their 
clothing. The Oneida women make very neat 
basket-work of ash splints, but their ornamental 
bead-work is glaringly barbaric in taste, and 
probably differs little from that fashioned by 
their ancestry two centuries ago, 
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The passion for wealth was unknown to the 
primitive Iroquois. Individual property was 
recognized in all manufactured articles, in land 
while under cultivation, orchards, etc., but they 
were liberal, in the extreme, with the little they 
possessed. Land belonged to the nation, and a 
complete title could never be gained by an 
individual. The wife could hold property inde- 
pendently of her husband. 

Hunting was a passion with the Iroquois 
second only to that of war. Their methods of 
taking game have often been described. Not- 
withstanding this passion for the chase, they 
prudently relied mainly on corn, beans and 
squashes for subsistence, which their industrious 
women raised in surprising quantities. Around 
each village were large corn fields, often cover- 
ing hundreds of acres. De Nonville estimated 
the corn destroyed by his troops in the Seneca 
county in 1687 at about 1,200,000 bushels. This 
doubtless was an exaggeration, but gives a hint 
of the labors of the Indian females, when it is 
recollected that all this cultivation was done with 


the rudest implements and without the aid of! separates the butter more perfectly than the ordinary 


ox or horse. They also manufactured large 
quantities of maple sugar. Whether they 
learned this art of the whites, or taught it to 
them, has not been clearly determined. The 
mother of the househvld not only raised the 
provisions, but cooked and served them when 
and how she saw fit. The warrior never asked 
his wife for food: if not supplied, he fasted in 
silence, or sought it with his bow in the depths 
of the forest. The favorite food of the Iroquois 
consisted of succotash made of corn, beans, 
squashes and game, all boiled together. They 
were by no means over dainty in the choice 
of their fare. A grim Mohawk chief once told 
Colden—who manifested a touch of civilized 
interest in the quality of his diet—that it was 
womanish to care what he ate: the warrior 
ate any thing, even toads and snakes. 
Hospitality was carried to great lengths by 


duced pound for pound at less than half the price of 
pork, yields more nourishment when eaten; and 
keeping sheep does not exhaust a farm to the extent 
feeding hogs does. Sheep can be kept during the 
winter on hay, turnips, and mangel wurzel, or sugar 
beet, while hogs will not do without, at least, some 
corn.” — Exchange. 


A SINGULAR method of making butter has lately 
come into quite extensive use in France, based upon 
the observed fact that cream is changed into butter 
by being simply buried in the earth. The theory of 
this result is not very intelligible, though the fact is 
stated to be beyond question ; and in Normandy and 
other parts of France, butter is actually prepared on 
a large scale in this way. The process consists in 
placing the cream in a linen bag of moderate thick- 
ness, which is carefully closed; then burying the 
bag about a foot and a half deep in the earth, 
and allowing it to remain from twenty-four to 
twenty-five hours. After the expiration of this 
period, the cream is found to have become hard, and 
it is then broken up, by means of a wooden beater, 
into small picces, and enough water poured upon it 
to wash out the buttermilk. To prevent any mixture 
of earth, it is advisable to enclose the bag in a second 
one of larger size and coarser quality. This method 
of making butter saves a great deal of labor, and 


process. And we are assured that butter thus pre- 
pared is of most excellent quality. —TZhe Methodist. 


Tue Nature, an English weekly journal of science, 
in a report of a meeting of the “ Naturalists’ 
Society” of Norwich, gives an account of a long 
and interesting paper, which was read before that 
Society, “ On the Flight of Birds.” After comment- 
ing on the wonderful phenomenon of a heavy body 
supporting itself in mid-air, gliding along, changing 
its direction, and apparently violating all the laws 
of nature, which has so long puzzled scientific 
men, and given rise to many erroneous theories; 
and after enumerating some of the most promi- 
nent of the ill-founded theories of the past, as, 
that buoyancy was the first essential of flight, whereas 
it is now shown that “ far from being essential, it is an 
actual impediment ;” and also the theory, founded 
on Hunter’s discovery of the presence of air-cells in 
the bones of birds, that heated air was used to ren- 
der them lighter, thus increasing the bulk of the 
body, while decreasing the weight, “ forgetting that 


additional bulk without a corresponding increase of 
the Iroquois. Whoever entered one of their] weight would but enlarge the surface presented to 
houses, at any hour of the day, was sure to| atmospheric resistance, thereby rendering the too 
have food placed before him, and a refusal to 
partake was a violation of good manners—an 
insult to the mistress of the family. It was 


buoyant body of the bird the sport of every wind 
that blows;” the author of the paper, Mr. Southwell, 
proceeds to give an account of the principlesenunci-| Nothing can be more curious than the system of 
ated in France by M. de Lucy, “ who has shown | concubinage established among the Arabs. At pres- 


wing surface, referred to a fixed standard. This is 

shown remarkably in flying insects; the body is 

very light, but the wing surface is enormous. The 

bird would soon be brought down from mid-air but 

for the muscular power of depressing the expanded 

wing forcibly and rapidly so as to cause the elastic 

column of the air beneath to rebound with sufficient 

force to destroy the remaining effects of gravity and 

so to equalize ell the forces as to leave the bird 

ready to pursue its course at will. The most strik- 

ing thing about the skeleton of a bird is its great 

lightness combined with strength. By a beautiful 

arrangement the greatest power is given to the 

wings. The front part of the wing, that first pre- 

sented to the air in forward flight, is stiff and un- 

yielding, well adapted for cutting its way through 

the air; the other feathers become weaker and 

more pliable as they are placed nearer to the body 

of the bird. The feathers, which are divided into 

two portions by a nearly central shaft, overlap each 

other, the anterior web, which is the strongest and 
stiffest, being uppermost. When the down-stroke is 
delivered, the wing presents to the air an impene- 
trable and unyielding surface, but when the corres- 
ponding up-stroke is made, the yielding posterior 
web of each feather becomes depressed by the resist- 
ance of the air above, thus separating the feathers 
so as to allow of the free passage of the air; by this 
means giving the maximum amount of force to the 
down-stroke, which would otherwise be neutralised 
by the resistance of the up-stroke. But this is not 
all; the under surface of the wing is more or less 
concave, while the upper surface is convex. It is 
obvious, therefore, that when the up-stroke is made, 
the air will rush off and through the wing in all 
directions, but when the motion of the wing is re- 
versed, the air will be gathered up in its hollow, and 
the resistance immensely increased. By a wonder- 
ful contrivance, the same stroke which elevates the 
bird gives it a forward motion also.” Mr. Southwell 
gave an elaborate description of the mode in whieh 
forward motion is effected, and some data as 
to the speed and endurance of different kinds of 
birds. Those birds with very long pointed wings 
are said to possess the greatest power of flight. 
The flight of a hawk, when its powers are fully ex- 
erted, has been calculated at 150 miles an hour; the 
usual flight of the eider duck at 90 miles an hour ; the 
flight of other birds, such as the swallow, eagle, 
peregrine falcon, etc., has been estimated as of much 
greater speed. 


MISCEGENATION IN MUSCAT. 
[From the N. Y. Herald.) 


long before they could appreciate the different] that three great properties are absolutely essential in | ent, according to the sect who hold sway in Oman, 


customs and squeamish tastes of the whites. 
Canassatego thus scornfully contrasted the hos- 
pitality of the two races: “You know our 
practice. If a white man, in traveling through 
our country, enters one of our cabins, we dry 
him if he is wet, we warm him if he is cold, 
and give him meat and drink that he may allay 
his hunger and thirst; and we spread soft furs 
for him to rest and sleep on. We demand 
nothing in return. But if I go in a white man’s 
house at Albany and ask for victuals and drink, 
they say, ‘Where is your money?” and if I 
have none, they exclaim, ‘ Get out, you Indian 
dog ! ” 





SCIENTIFIC. 


PuysiIcrans recommend mutton as the most whole- 
some meat, the most easily digested, and best suited 
to invalids; while pork, as every body knows, is the 
most unwholesome flesh eaten. In England, mut 
ton is a favorite dish, and we apprehend it is to this, 
rather than to roast beef, that the Englishman owes 
his robust health and rosy complexion. Our people 
eat too much pork and too little mutton. And yet 


trol, will prove the mainspring of its flight. 


atmospheric resistance. 


all winged animals—(1) weight, or the force of] it is only lawful to have one wife. But this wife has 
gravity ; (2) surface, or the area presented to atmos-| no right to be jealous, though her husband should 
pheric resistance; and (3) force, or the power of| buy half a dozen negro slave women, and openly 
projection. Without weight the object might float,|live with them. ll these slaves are, however, 
but it could never fly, there would be no resisting | nominally subject to the legal wife; they have to 
force to form a fulcrum to its movements, and it|obey her and submit to personal chastisement at 
would, in fact, be part of the atmosphere and sub-|her hands, if she be pleased to inflict it. But by 
ject to it, wafted hither and thither without the | far the most singular feature of this system, is, that 
power of resisting. The bird being elevated in the| the children of the slave women rank on a perfect 
air, possesses, in virtue of its weight, a force always] equality with the children of the legal wife. As 
exerting itself in a downward direction, thereby |svon as she has a child by her master the slave 
producing motion, which, if it has the power to con-| woman is declared free; her offspring is formally 
In | acknowledged as belonging to his father’s family, and 
order to counteract this downward motion, surface | the estate of the father is equally divided among all 
is called into request. The expanded wing is pre-|his children of pure or mixed blood alike. Even in 
sented to a column of air perpendicular to itself and | the royal family the same rule holds good, and the 
a new law of nature comes into operation—that of |two Sultans who preceded the present one were 
This is not sufficient to|both the offspring of a slave mother. There is, 
counteract the force of gravity without some/therefore, no bar whatever to miscegenation in 
mechanical action on the part of the bird, but it | Muscat, and on the side of the slave woman, at any 
would in a great measure break the force of the fall, | rate, there is every inducement to it. But in some 
causing it to descend in a series of zigzags, as a sheet | unexplained manner the purity of the better Arab 
of paper falls from a balloon. We should expect to | families is pretty well preserved. Sometimes I have 
find the surface increase in proportion to the weight | heard it accounted for by the dying out of the mixed 
of the animal ; but, strange to say, it has been shown | race; and certainly, considering the enormous num- 
by M. de Lucy that the extent of surface is always | ber of bastard colored children born here every year, 
in an inverse ratio to the weight of the winged |there are remarkably few half-bloods about the 








as a contemporary remarks, “ mutton can be pro- 


The heayicr the animal, the smaller its|streets and bazaars, It must be remembered, too, 
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that this is all the more strange, since most Arabs 
keep a couple of concubines, and many of them 
half a dozen or even more. On the other hand, ow- 
ing to the dark complexion of the Arab himself, it 
is somewhat hard to detect the admixture of race, 
where the child happens to inherit the features of 
either of its parents in a very marked degree. Now 
and then one comes across a man of impure race, 
with a very light complexion, but with the thick lips 
and woolly hair of the African. In his case there 
can be no doubt. But if one meets a man with Arab 
features, and in whom the sole ground of suspicion 
consists in a slightly darker tinge of color than 
usual, it is very hard to give a decided opinion as to 
his parentage. There is but little jealousy of race, 
however, between Arabs and negroes. An Arah 
prefers a wife of his own blood, simply because she 
has more regular features and belongs to a higher 
type of beauty, not because he would be ashamed to 
have legitimate children by an Ethiopian woman. 
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“AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 


rTNHE reviewers, thus far, have generally dealt 

kindly with our book. But it is evident that 
they read the O.C. chapter first (though it is the 
46th), and some of them look no further. Many of 
them seem to take for granted that the only object 
for which the book could have been written, was, to 
advertise the Oneida Community and make converts 
to “free love ;” as though a man who had founded a 
Community, could not possibly be moved by con- 
siderations of general usefulness and the love of 
truth, or even by ordinary “ inspiration ” and literary 
ambition, but must necessarily be always fishing for 
proselytes. Well, it is useless to protest; but I will 
have the sport of telling the whole story about that 
forty-sixth chapter. 

Our readers know that the substance of “ American 
Socialisms” was first published in the CrrcuLar, in a 
series of articles, and that there was no such chap- 
ter as the forty-sixth in the series. At the end of 
the final article (headed the “ Spiritualist Commu- 
nities”), was the following notice: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

This is one of the Associations on Macdonald’s 
list. Indeed, he devoted to it some twenty-five pages 
of his manuscript, and treated it with friendly en- 
thusiasm. It would be proper to give an account of 
it under the head of Spiritualist Communities, if the 
term Spirituahst were understood in its original 
sense, as designating all who profess to hold com- 
munication with the world of spirits. In this sense 
the Revivalists were the original American Spiritual- 
ists, for their manifestations commenced as early as 
1734, under Jonathan Edwards, long before the 
birth and migration of Shakerism. The Oneida 
Community was the child of Revivalism, and in 
that relation, as well as for its own profession 
of communication with Christ and the Primitive 
Church, it might be called a Spiritualist Community. 
But the public will hardly trust us yet to give an 
impartial account of it; and we must refer any 
readers who may wish to see our ideas of its con- 
stitution and history, to our past and current publi- 
cations, especially a series,of articles published in 
the CrrcuLaR last year under the title, Principia. 
If we should print the present papers on American 
Socialisms in book form (as we intend), we may in- 
troduce parts of that series, with many other addi- 
tions and alterations. Meanwhile, our long work in 
the CrrcuLar on Macdonald’s collection here comes 
to an end. — Circular, July 19, 1869. 

In accordance with the doubt expressed in this 
notice as to the propriety of my giving any account 
of the O. ©., I neglected it in the preparation 
of the book, till all the other chapters were 
written, and all but a few of the last were prin- 
ted. Then, at the latest moment, I decided to put 
in a chapter on the O.C., because it seemed to me 
that our Community is really a part of “ American 
Socialisms,” and that to omit it would be to sacrifice 
the completeness of the work. The difficulty of giving 
an account that would not be chargeable with par- 
tiality, confronted me as before; and my first plan 
was simply to copy the article on the O. C. in the 
supplement to Chambers’ Encyclopedia. But on ex- 





amining that article, I found it to be a compilation 
from W. Hepworth Dixon’s books, and so full of error 
that I could not conscientiously use it without at- 
taching to ita long string of corrections, which 
would look like self-defence, besides defacing the 
book. Finally, I hit upon the plan of spreading our 
religious and social theories before the reader with- 
out comment, by rehearsing the chapter-headings of 
the Berean and Bible Communism. I meant simply 
to make a historical report of what we believe, just 
as I had done for the Brocton and other Communi- 
ties. The reviewers seem to have taken my repoft 
as an argument in favor of what we believe. Per- 
haps it unavoidably made that impression ; but then 
again, perhaps a foregone conclusion in their minds 
that I must be fishing for proselytes, had something 
to do with the matter. 


One thing is certain, viz., that if I had chosen to 
print Macdonald’s account of the O. C. just as it 
stands, I should have made a far more respectable 
and popular showing than I have done, but not so 
truthful—as any one may see who will consult the 
original manuscripts in the library of Yale College. 

From the vehemence with which some ot the re- 
viewers belabor my supposec design of proselytism, 
it would seem that the book is really liable to make 
a good impression in regard to the O.C. I take this 
as a compliment to the truthfulness of the Commu- 
nity’s position, and not to my skill. 

As to proselyting, my scheme, if I have any, is 
very peculiar and long-winded; as may be seen by 
the fact that the Oneida Community employs no 
missionaries and is refusing hundreds of applications 
for membership every year. I doubt whether any of 
the proselyting churches can say asmuch. The 
truth is, the tendency, and, in part, the object of the 
book, is to discourage superficial proselytes of So- 
cialism—as every candid reader will see. 


The kind of proselytes that we want, and that 
we will have or none, is indicated in the following 
passage from “ American Socialisms.” The reader 
may judge whether we are in a hurry for converts, 
and if so, whether we are likely to have a comfort- 
able time in waiting for them: 


The question for the future is, Will the Revivalists 
go forward into Socialism; or will the Socialists go 
forward into Revivalism? We do not expect any 
further advance, till one or the other of these things 
shall come to pass; and we do not expect over- 
whelming victory and peace till both shall come to 
pass. 

The best outlook for Socialism is in the direction 
of the local churches. These are scattered every- 
where, and under a powerful afflatus might easily 
be converted into Communities. In that case Com- 
munism would have the advantage of previous re- 
ligion, previous acquaintance, and previous rudi- 
mental organizations, all assisting in the tremendous 
transition from the old world of selfishness, to the 
new world of common interest. We believe that a 
church that is capable of a genuine revival, could 
modulate into déily meetings, criticism, and all the 
self-denials of Communism, far more easily than any 
gathering by general proclamation for the sole pur- 
pose of founding a Community. 

If the churches can not be put into this work, we 
do not see how Socialism on a large scale is going 
to be propagated. Exceptional Associations may 
be formed here and there by careful selection and 
special good fortune; but how general society is to 
be resolved into Communities, without some such 
transformation of existing organizations, we do not 
pretend to foresee. Our hope is that churches of all 
denominations will by and by be quickened by the 
Pentecostal Spirit, and begin to grow and change, 
and finally, by a process as natural as the transforma- 
tion of the chrysalis, burst forth into Communism. 

J. H. N. 


(3 Private advices enable us to state with cer- 
tainty that there is no truth whatever in the story 
that the Marquis de Boissiere has “sent to France 
for fifty families,” to join him in his silk-manufactur- 
ing in Kansas. The journals that have passed that 
item around (the CrrcuLarR included), have been im- 
posed upon by some unscrupulous Bohemian. What 
the Marquis has done, is simply sending to France 
for seeds of the mulberry tree, to commence silk- 
raising. He is working out his scheme of co-opera- 
tion with caution and moderation. 





COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—We have Central R. R. time telegraphed tothe 
O. C. depot every day. 

—During the past week, our annual supply of ice 
has been secured, and all fears on this point allayed. 
The old proverb, “a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,” has won the day, and should have the 
credit of our successful ice harvesting. We have 
had for sometime, good, clear ice in the Willow 
Place pond, but it was not thick enough, and then 
there was no sleighing, etc., etc. But our business 
men have tired of putting aside well-enough, for a 
doubtful better, and as a consequence, we have on 
hand an ample supply of ice; only ten inches thick, 
to be sure, but first rate, every inch of it. 

—Christening one of “ our latest” with the name 
of Humphrey, some of us had the curiosity to in- 
quire into its signification. Webster interprets it as 
Protector of the Home. The Home—its perfection— 
its protection—is J. H. N.’s hobby, if he has any, 
and it made a“ hwm-ming of the tissues” to dis- 
cover a prophecy in his middle name. Humphrey 
is an Anglo-Saxon word, and hum is undoubtedly 
the original Saxon for home, and the honest folks 
who still say Aum for home, are not so far out of 
the way as has been supposed. One of the patri- 
archs of the O. C. still retains it—it came down in 
his blood, no doubt. 

—From the south and west windows of our com- 
posing-room, we have a view of a gentle declivity, 
which is famiiiarly known as “ corn-house hill.” One 
side of the hill is traversed by a road, and at its foot 
runs a ditch the narrow breadth of which, is in one 
place spanned by a simple, board bridge. But neither 
at its base, sides nor summit are any signs of a “ corn- 
house” to be seen. A tin-shop, tool-house and wood- 
shed border it on the right of the road, and these 
are the only houses on the slope. For all that, 
every day wlien there is the merest apology for sled- 
ding, out troop the children, from dimpled tots to 
sturdy romps, warmly bundled up, and each drag- 
ging a gaily painted sled, to “slide on corn-house 
hill,” as they joyously shout to all passers-by. Just 
watch them a minute. The slope isso gradual the 
most timid have courage to venture. The skillful 
ones aim to cross the bridge in their down journey, 
but many a little tumbler goes rolling, heels over 
head, into the ditch; the shallowness of the latter 
rendering such an episode quite a harmless amuse- 
ment. Sometimes, three or four sleds and riders are 
all in a“ pi” together beside the bridge, the goal 
at which they aimed. Never a one is hurt, though; 
so they scramble out, and undauntedly ascend the 
hill again for another, and another slide. Little Eu- 
gene, puffing and blowing, gets his mamma, who has 
come with others to see the merry-makers, to drag 
his sled up hill for him. There goes six-year-old 
Ransom, before one can stop him, sprawled out, 
head first, on his sled. His journey ends so blithely, 
that little Fanny follows his example; but her sled 
whirls, and she rides, heels first, into the ditch. 
And so it goes, one and another indulging in orig- 
inal antics, always making a charming, laughable 
sight. And when they go in they say, “Oh! we've 
had such a grand slide on corn-house hill!’ There 
goes the name again, puzzling the uninitiated. Even 
the youngsters themselves, who call the name so glib- 
ly, can not tell you its meaning. But the generation 
before them can explain. For all the children 
brought up in the Community have slid on “corn- 
house hill,” and many a young man and woman, now 
M. D., Ph. B., student, book-keeper, young mother, 
and the like, remember when the old corn-house, 
with its foundation of posts and tin pans, and with 
the yellow ears gleaming through its open-work 
sides, stood at the summit of the hill which bears its 
name, and down which, when children, they slid on 
many a frosty day. The corn-house was built, more 
than twenty years ago, and it is ten years since it stood 
on its original site. Yet it is probable that unthought- 
of generations will have their merry slides on what 
will still be called “ corn-house hill.” 

—We have received a note from W. H. W., some- 
time our fellow-laborer in the office, but now on a 
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visit to our sister Commune, Wallingford. We give 
below a few extracts from the note: 


“DeAR Frrenps:—* * * * The weather here 
- excites my enthusiasm a good deal. It is reaily de- 
lightful. To be sure, we have plenty of rain, but 
when it gets through raining it seems to understand 
that it is expected te clear off at once; and so it 
does, giving us most delightful, spring-like days, 
with crystal skies, a pure, invigorating atmosphere, 
and warm sunshine bathing hill and vale. The 
Wallingfordians characterize the weather here as 
“positive,” “one thing or the other,” in contradis- 
tinction to Oneida weather; and I think it a just 
discrimination. Such a day as [ have just described, 
only more so, was the day before yesterday. I im- 
proved it by climbing to the summit of Mt. Tom. 
But first, I went into the woods south of the house, 
and lay for a half-hour on the sunny slope of a ravine, 
made doubly inviting by a carpet of dry leaves, 
and the lively movements of a squirrel in a tree 
near by. It must be an attractive place for squirrels, 
for walnuts were lying around on the ground in 
great plenty. The warm sunshine, and the buzzing 
of a fly in my ears, had quite a soporific effect, and 
I soon became quite lost to sublunary things. The 
whistle of alocomotive, or something else, aroused 
me to consciousness ‘again, and I commenced the 
ascent of the mountain. * * * * At its sum- 
mit I found the flat rock on which the initials of 
many familiar names are chiseled. Some of these 
were partially obscured by mosses and lichens, and 
others bore marks of recent cutting. When I reached 
the base of Mt. Tom again it was time for the noon 
picnic. We have two picnics a day here, and have 
no idea of returning to the old, humdrum way.” 


—Eighteen of our youngest children have been 
seized, almost simultaneously, with that most dis- 
agreable disease, the whooping-cough. Where it 
came from we are ata loss to know. Our children 
have not been away from here; no visitors have come 
to see them for a month, at least. Some are disposed 
to lay it to one of the agents who came home from 
one of his trips with a bad cold and cough, though 
no one thought of calling it the whooping-cough. But 
now that we find we really have it among us, we are 
bound to make the best of it—and get rid of it as soon 
aswecan. Our children’s house has been turned 
into a sort of hospital. A bed has been put up in 
one of the sitting-rooms, and this, with two beds in 
an adjoining room, accommodates six children. In 
another room are accommodations for four more chil- 
dren. Thus divided, one woman can wait on several 
children during the night, which quite a number of 
motherly women take turns in doing. We think we 
realize the benefits of co-operation even in this 
emergency. All those who have had any acquaint- 
ance with the whooping-cough, say that our children 
are having it “ very light,” as the phrase goes. None 
have missed more than one day at school, or at out- 
door exercise and play. They were told at the 
beginning of the cough, to resist it—not give 
way to it, nor cough any oftener than they could 
help. When it came to be fairly decided that it was 
the whooping-cough, however, we found the feeling 
gradually gaining ground that it must have its regular, 
six-weeks run, and the wesisting principle was not 
taught so thoroughly. But the other evening Mr. 
N— said to a few who had dropped into his room: 

“Don’t you think this whooping-cough nuisance 
has lasted about long enough? I don’t believe in 
its ‘having a run,’ as they say, and that we must 
put up with it. We have dealt with diphtheria, 
measles, and such diseases, in a way to shorten up 
their visitations. I think we can do so with this 
nuisance.” 

“So do I)’ was responded by one and another. 

“ When we have let a thing of this kind go on 
about so far, we always find that we have to turn and 
face it—have a regular battle with it—let loose all 
the indignation we can muster against its impudent, 
hateful presence among us.” 

“ Yes, and that policy always succeeded.” 

“We must treat disease as we would tramps and 
worthless vagrants who, if sufficiently encouraged, 


you for life. We know how to rid ourselves of 
such intruders; and let us see now if we can not 
rouse enough wholesome resistance to this whoop- 
ing-cough to make it quit.” 

A good, bearty, “indignation meeting” was the 
consequence of this talk, and the results reported, so 
far, are very favorable to this mode of treatment. 
This morning we stepped into the children’s house 
and asked how the little ones did. 


“Oh! pretty well,” said one of the children’s house 
women, “ most all of them have gone out sliding.” 

At a window, stood three of the youngest, gazing 
intently at the horses that had been drawing ice, and 
at the little slope, just beyond, down which the others 
were sliding. These last were having grand sport: 
the crowning performance was the hitching of seven 
or eight sleds in a line, one after the other; then 
Ernest, who can run like a deer, took the line and 
drew them after him down the slope. The bright 
red cheeks of these little ones, as they came in 
from their slide, suggested any thing but sickness, 
and we did not hear a cough while we were in the 
room. Children, we believe, fall in naturally with 
this method of treating their little ailments; they 
like it, and thrive on it a thousand times better than 
on pills and syrups. 


—The discussion regarding kitchen improvements, 
mentioned in the last CrrcuLaR, started at Walling- 
ford, and naturally, they have been the first to take 
practical, progressive steps. The principal point 
wherein it was thought that the labor of cooking 
could be lessened, was that of hot victuals. All 
this toasting, roasting and frying, makes a Tophet 
of the kitchen and martyrs of the cooks. Is’nt it 
possible to have our food cold, and yet, as palatable 
and attractive as when hot? What is the use of 
scalding ourselves, outside and in? Children like 
their food cold; perhaps we shall if we try it. 
And what if we find on trial that our taste be- 
comes keener, and our food takes on a more piquant 
flavor? Picnics, certainly, are delightful. Why not 
make picnics of our meals? That is the question! 
says W. C. An airy dining-room, free from the 
fumes of steaming victuals, boiling hot or hissing 
from the griddle; abundantly furnished with food, 
cold to be sure, but tastefully arranged, and various, 
accompanied with fruits and nuts, foreign and domes- 
tic; tables not set, but dishes furnished, and every 
one allowed to help himself in a free and easy pic- 
nicky way; what a charming picture! So W. C. 
décided to experiment on this plan for a week, having 
a hot breakfast, but with dinner and supper fur- 
nished cold. The following extracts from familiar 
letters from W. C., speak for themselves as to the 
popularity of the new move. 


Dear H:—I must tell you how the new system 
works. Every thing has gone off finely, so far. 
Monday it was my turn to get dinner and Alice’s to get 
supper, so we united forces. We set one of the two 
long tables in the dining-room with cold meat, cold 
potatoes and turnips, bread, biscuit, butter, crackers 
and cheese. After these were disposed of, came 
the dessert, consisting of dates, nuts and apples. 
For drink we had cold coffee, cocoa, milk and water 
Un the other table were plates, saucers, knives and 
forks. Those who came first were for sitting down 
where the victuals were, but that was not going to do, 
for svon there would be noroom for others. So wear- 
ranged for each one to take his plate, fill it with what 
he wanted, and then sit at the other table, if he did 
not choose tostand. Your uncle G—— proposed that 
each one take out the dishes he used, and pile them up 
on the table in the kitchen, and his suggestion was 
pretty generally carried out. The second day we 
had for dinner, cold potatoes and brofied codfish, two 
kinds of pickles, cold succotash (the national dish), 
wheat and brown bread, crackers and cheese; and for 
dessert, cold rice pudding trimmed with custard (that 
is, the pudding was on a large platter with slices of 
custard around the edge), and apples. For supper we 
put on different kinds of bread and cake, butter, milk, 
preserves, and other light dishes. All seem to enjoy 
the new system, and many say, “ How good things 
do taste!” “I’m afraid of eating too much,” etc., etc. 





will fill your house and settle themselves down upon 


hot, we have a chance to display more taste in the 
arrangement of food on the table. 

Now about the saving labor, etc.: We do not 
have to fry ourselves over the fire; a change we 
shall appreciate exceedingly in the summer. No 
more fried potatoes or fish, with the thermometer 
at one hundred and twenty-two degrees over our 
range! This may be one of the ways in which 
we are to avoid the deformities of old age, by not 
stewing or frying ourselves over a hot fire, and 
scalding the inside by hot food and drinks. No 
wonder that our grandams were wrinkled and 
wizzled. We will be an improvement on them. I 
say, hurrah for the new system! You have washed 
dishes here noons, and know something what it is. 
Well, now, it doesn’t take more than twenty minutes, 
and about ten minutes at night. Then the dining- 
room work is nothing at all, and to-day we had no 
table-waiters, and don’t intend to have, any more. 

M. A. Dunn. 


My Dear 8:—The “ new system” in the kitchen 
is a perfect success. 1 wish you were here. I know 
you'd like it. Thus far, we have fared well, while 
there has been a decided saving of work all round. 
The labor in the kitchen is not only much lessened, 
but pleasanter every way. The girls don’t have to 
fry themselves over the stove, and they get up very 
artistic meals indeed. Table-waiting is dispensed 
with, and the dish-washing reduced to about one- 
third what it was, as regards both labor and time. 
And as each person carries out his own dishes (unless 
forgetting it, when he is sure to hear of it and be 
called back), the dining-room work is reduced to 
aminimum. Tell F——, we alllike the present ar 
rangement. Every body praises it, and the food pre- 
pared is unusually palatable. Mrs. B—— said she 
thought it very pleasant; Mr. B——, that our meals 
were never so cozy; and Mr. H——, that it suited 
him exactly. He voted for any thing which would 
reduce the kitchen-work, “ besides,” said he, “I like 
it full as well, and I think a little better than I did 
before.” It would delight you to see how cheerfully 
every body enters into the new arrangement. I 
think it has promoted unity and a good spirit al- 
ready. Great ease and freedom prevail at our meals, 
but no confusion. All I have to say in conclusion, 
is, that I hope we shall never return to the old style 
of living. Mary Lovise. 

Dear M:—O, our new movement about eating 
and drinking works to a charm! To-day we had 
succotash, dried-beef, broiled codfish,boiled potatoes, 
rice pudding, bread, butter, etc., all cold We set 
all the victuals on one table, and two bunches of 
plates, knives, forks and spoons on the other. At 
the ringing of the bell, folks come down and all help 
themselves to a plate, knife and fork, then go to the 
other table and take what they want to eat, and sit 
down where they have a mind to, or stand up—just as 
they choose. We put enough on, so that we have 
no table-waiters; if anything is needed, the one that 
gets the meal, attends to it. And it is amusing 
enough to see every one carry out his own dish—all 
do it cheerfully, and faithfully too. Every one seems 
so satisfied; and it seems so good not to be obliged 
to roast one’s self over the stove. I am afraid I shall 
never want to go back to the old way. The dish- 
washing, where before it took an hour and a half or 
80, now only takes twenty or thirty minutes. You 
can’t think how much more sociable folks are, too. 
You would like the change, I know. You could 
“scald up” at breakfast, if you like, you know; for 
we make coffee every morning--have to make but a 
small coffee-pot of it though, as only two persons 
have drank any thus far. ANNIE. 

As the above went to press, the week’s experi- 
menting with cold collations, at W. C., ended, and 
we received by mail the following report of a talk 
in the evening meeting, wherein the question of con- 
tinuing the experiment was discussed : 


G.—The kitchen folks would like some expression 
from the family about the new arrangement. I will 
say for one that I have enjoyed my food very much 
for the last week. It seemed to be attended with a 
good spirit, and I have had a good appetite. 





We find, now that we need not hurry to have food 


Mrs. N.—I enjoyed it very much. We have not 
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had table-waiters noon or night, work in the dining- 
room is lessened and there has been less dish-wash- 
ing. 

A,—The kitchen work is a great deal pleasanter, 
there is so little frying. 

W. H. W.—' ‘ike the freedom we have to try new 
things, and depart from old established customs. 

G.—There is a pleasant element of novelty about 
the meals, now; you do not know what you are go- 
ing to have. There has been a savor of a picnic 
about the meals all the week. 

W. H. W.—I would like to have the experiment 
continued a while longer, at any rate. 

G.—Let us take a vote on trying it for another 
week. 

On calling for the ayes and nayes, all voted aye. 
It was remarked that there was not as much butter 
or sugar used, as formerly, and many were surprised 
at the variety cold dishes afforded. 


HOME LETTERS. 


A CORRECTION. 


Wallingford, Conn., Feb. 2, 1870. 
DeAR CrrcuLaR:—In the Wallingford statistics 
printed in your 45th No., an error occurs which I 
wish to correct. In computing the ordinary house- 
hold expenses of the Community, for the purpose of 
getting at the individual rate, the whole amount of 
the Laundry account was given as $50.75. This is 
too small. The true sum expended for Laundry ser- 
vice was $196.23. The error arose from putting the 
principal items of the washing-department into the 
account of “incidentals” where they escaped notice 
in compiling the statistics. The revised calculation 
adds a little to the reported “cost of living,” which 
as now corrected stands at $175.90 per year, or $3.38 

per week for each person. @. 


THE PEABODY ESTATE. 


Dear CrrcvuLAR:—The seizure, by the British 
government, of lands belonging to the late George 
Peabody, takes us rather by surprise, and as I have 
been asked many questions relative to it, I take the 
opportunity of answering them through your col- 
umns. 

In England, as in America, whenever real estate 
is conveyed to an alien, the title passes not to the 
alien, but to the government: in America, to the 
State in which the property is estimated; in Eng- 
land, to the Crown. Here, we are not so careful 
about titles as the English people are, and titles are 
frequently taken without any inquiry about citizen- 
ship; but in England, where land is more expensive 
and tenures more permanent, the heirs of an alien 
would find it impossible to dispose of land for any 
fair price so long as they were unable to produce a 
clear title. Without knowing anything of the mat- 
ter, beyond the telegram of the fact, it is fair to sup- 
pose that the heirs of Mr. Peabody, finding them- 
selyes unable to procure a purchaser for his real 
estate, to which they could give no title, petitioned 
the government to seize the property and thus place 
them in the position of completing a title by means 
of a grantfrom the Crown. At all events, it is cer- 
tain that this is the only way in which a clear title 
can be given to the lands of an alien. A. E. 


CITY JOTTINGS. 


Moffat Building, New York, Jan. 26, 1870. 
DEAR CrrcuLaAR:—Ten days ago your correspon- 
dent was breathing the cool, invigorating air of the 
Green Mountain State, and enjoying rides in old- 
fashioned sleighs. To-day, he could easily imagine 
himself in Florida or some other southern clime, so 
balmy and soft the air, and so genial the warm rays 
of the sun. The streets, too, are all alive and swarm- 
ing with pedestrians of every hue and type, hurrying 
hither and thither as though they were bound to 
make the most of this fine weather. But before my 
jottings will find a place in your columns, February 
will probably be in on time, and, with its usual 
sternness put an end to January’s pranks of playing 
summer in mid-winter. 
Having been kept awake a good share of the night 


by the rattle of carriages and other noises in the 
streets, I made the most of wakeful hours in re- 
flecting upon city life, so different from life in the 
country. In the latter, day is day, and night is night 
a distinction which is respectfully recognized and 
submitted to accordingly: but here days and nights 
are greatly mixed up. The daily revolutions of the 
earth are virtually ignored; gas shines when the 
sun fails. To a large portion of the city’s population, 
the difference between these two luminaries is ap- 
parently trifling. Indeed, many, I judge prefer gas- 
light, or no light at all, to the light of day. Did it 
ever occur to you, that New York is a double city ? 
To understand its life, it must be studied by night as 
well as by day. 


The active, or laboring part of the city’s popula- 
tion, may be divided into, at least, four specific 
classes. The first class is the ten-hour day-work- 
ers, constituting the great laboring army. The 
second class, and the more showy one, is comprised, 
chiefly of bankers, brokers, capitalists, wholesale 
merchants, etc., etc., whose working hours are from 
ten A. M.,to three P. M., and who may be called 
the middle-day workers. The third class, the small- 
est of the four, comprises those who enter upon their 
duties about noon and work till midnight, as news- 
paper editors, reporters, etc. To the fourth class be- 
long al] regular night-workers embracing the large 
army of night police, night watchmen, night editors, 
printers, pressmen, and many others. And here I 
may state that the formidable army of night police 
is required for the purpose of arresting or keep- 
ing at bay, another night army equally alert, 
known as burglars, desperadoes, scamps, tramps, and 
the entire brood of demonized humanity. There is 
also much irregular night work performed by many 
others. Pleasure-seekers too, of all classes, pursue 
their game mainly in the night. But comments on 
New York by gas-light are unnecessary. That the 
vices of the night are counter-balancing the virtues 
of the day, may be ‘inferred from the low moral 
tone of the city as a whole. 


A little more than a year ago there could have 
been seen, from the window at which I am seated, 
the gray stone edifices, which have been known for 
more than half a century as the City Hospital. Its 
beautiful lawns and majestic elms, have disappeared 
as if by magic, and to-day is seen on the same 
grounds a block of nearly one hundred magnificent, 
commercial edifices. When entirely completed, this 
block will probably bear comparison with any in the 
civilized world. The fronts of these stores are con- 
structed entirely of iron and glass. Each store be- 
ing about twenty-six feet wide, one hundred feet 
deep, and six stories high.’ There are four large, iron 
columns on each floor or story, standing directly 
over each other, and so thoroughly bolted together 
as to make the entire front of the buildings as firm 
and durable as though the whole were cast in one 
piece. TKe whole block is painted white, present- 
ing a most unique and pleasing appearance. Such a 
feat of human ingenuity and creative power, seems 
indeed, to border on the miraculous. Thus, in all 
great undertakings, we witness the almost irresistible 
force of combined capital and labor, an interesting 
illustration of the predicted, combined power of 
faith and science, held in reserve to grace the final 
triumphs of Christianity. It would ve interesting to 
meet all the contributors to such a block as I have 
described, the architects, contractors, masons, car- 
penters, iron-moulders, painters, etc., in short, the 
creators of structures, so imposing—the builders 
rather than the buildings—and learn something of 
their individual struggles and conflicts with the vicis- 
situdes of life. 

To day, as business called me down Fulton-st., I 
noticed a few men and women entering the old Dutch 
Reformed Church on the corner of William-st. I 
was instantly reminded of the noon prayer-meetings 
which have been held daily in thst place since 1857 
or 1858. My heart carried me in with the rest. The 
time allotted for the meeting is one hour. Persons 
can remain five minutes or sixty, according to their 
inclinations or necessities, without offending the pro- 











the singing was short, and the talks were short. 
Still they lacked the earnestness of the Wall-st. mam- 
monites. More positive faith in Jesus Christ as a 
present, indwelling Savior, would greatly invigorate 
such daily, religious gatherings. Quite a number of 
requests for prayer (which reminded me of old revival] 
times), were made by the young conductor, whom I 
wanted to criticise a little for not reading loud 
enough to be heard in the central part of the church; 
and also, for aping, as I thought, the old ministerial, 
holy-pucker style, both in speaking and praying, as 
though God was like some old fogy who did n’t know 
the difference between canting talk, and earnest, 
downright business talk. But I heartily approve of 
these daily prayer-meetings, for, poor as they are, 
they are better than none. 


It was my intention to have remained in the city 
over Sunday that I might look in upon the Young 
Men’s Christian Association movement; but I must 
forego the pleasure this time. It is a voluntary insti- 
tution in which I feel a very deep interest. Perhaps 
it is destined yet to settle the perplexing question of 
Public Schools, by taking the job out of the hands 
of the State, making the schools a free, voluntary 
affair, like the Home Missionary Society. If so, they 
could have the Bible, prayers, and religious inculca- 
tions, and nobody would have a right to say, “ Why 
do ye so?” Ifthe Association should have as excel- 
lent schools as evangelical Christians usually do, 
they would be abundantly patronized. And then, 
Protestants and Catholics would stand on equal 
ground with reference to the educational question. 
But this is a speculation which you may not regard 
as worth much. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is a praiseworthy movement. How I should 
have prized such a home, as they offer for young 
men, thirty-nine years ago, when I came to this city 
@ green, country lad, seeking employment among 
entire strangers; and, after finding a situation ina 
rum-selling grocery-store, was soon discharged, solely 
on the ground of my zeal for preaching temperance 
to the miserable, inebriate patrons of the store! 
There are many other voluntary societies providing 
homes for the homeless, and offering friends to the 
friendless, that did not exist then, and to which I 
promise myself visits, when business again calls 
me here. Yours, G. C. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


A number of the World of last month contains 
the following editorial, which is an expose of one of 
the social evils of the day, engendered by a state of 


having more children than they wish for or can take 
care of; hence the helpless infant is often left to the 
mercy of ignorant drudges, which, alas! is some- 
times not much worse than that of the burdened, or 
fashionable, mother: 


BABY DRUGGING. 


A simple sense of “ fair-play”? would seem to de- 
mand that infants who have overcome the obstacles 
which beset ante-natal existence in this age of prac- 
tical Malthusianism, and succeeded in establishing 
a foothold in the outer world of fits and fevers, teeth- 
ing and tabes, should be, if not aided, at least un- 
hindered in the unequal battle against a host of mor- 
bid influences which they have to wage during the 
first five years of life. Butsuchis not the case. As 
if the odds were not already sufficiently against 
them, mothers, nurses, and patent-medicine venders, 
form themselves into a reserve corps and harass the 
flanks and rear of the small, defending body while 
the regular army of disease attacks its centre. 

The most destructive weapon used in this guerrilla 
warfare is opium or some of its derivatives. From 
the plain paregoric of an earlier period to the dis- 

ised carminatives and soothing syrups of the 
present day, opiates in some form have been by 
thousands habitually administered to young children, 
and numerous deaths, and still more numerous nar- 
row escapes from death, have thence occurred and 
are now daily mage im A letter from a druggist, 
which we print elsewhere, calls attention to the 
enormous sale of a preparation known as “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” an analysis of which 
is alleged to detect a large percentage of morphine, 
and from which several cases of narcotic poisoning 
have been reported in medical periodicals of high 
authority. Now, it is well known that not only are 
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the action of opiates, but that in them the operation 
of these drugs is exceedingly capricious and uncer- 
tain; and hence medical writers are unanimous in 
impressing the utmost caution in their administration 
to the young. Hoffman states that opiates are dan- 

us to children, not only in their immediate 
effects, but as leading, in some instances, to “ perma- 
nent mental imbecility and loss of muscular power,” 
and warns against the popular custom of giving 
anodynes for slight attacks of colic or other pain. 
Trousseau asserts that he has frequently seen in- 
fants poisoned by a dose of wine of opium contain- 
ing not more than one-hundredth of a grain of 
opium. Hundreds of cases are recorded in which 
children, ranging in age, from a few days to a year 
or more, have been fatally poisoned by preparations 
containing opiates, and thousands of older invalids 
are suffering the consequences of a drugged in- 
fancy. 

Was be a consolation to an ignorant mother to 
quiet her fretful child with a compound which she 
sees advertised as harmless; it may be a temptation 
to an unprincipled nurse to relieve herself of trouble 
by stupefying her little charge with a drug which 
she knows to be effective in its operation; but, how- 
ever desirable these domestic ends be deemed, it is 
well that the other side of the picture should be 
shown, and that well-intentioned ignorance should 
be enlightened, and want of principle exposed. 


From the Connecticut Post. 
A GOOD STORY WELL TOLD. 
HOW REV. J. HYATT SMITH CHASED A LOCOMOTIVE. 

The following story is told by the "Rev. J. Hyatt 
Smith. : 

We stopped at Syracuse (New York) for dinner. 
You remember the railroad depot, centrally situated, 
with the eastern and western entrances exactly alike 
—as much so, as the two ends of a car. After we 
had dined, the depot master informed me that we 
had seventeen minutes to spare before the departure 
of the eastern train. This, thought I, will give me 
an opportunity to see the city and a glorious chance 
for “a smoke,” provided a clergyman could be 
tempted into such a piece of wasteful and worldly 
amusement. I sauntered forth, and, after an absence 
of exactly thirteen minutes, having enjoyed a de- 
lightful and soothing stroll, I was leisurely return- 
ing, watch in hand, when to my sudden astonish- 
ment, I beheld the train slowly gliding out at the 
other end of the depot, and increasing its speed at 
every puff of its gigantic locomotive. 

Here indeed was a “call” that admitted of nei- 
ther correspondence nor delay—there was no time 
for “ taking into consideration.” So without con- 
ferring with flesh or blood, I put off like a sky-rocket 
with a double fuse. For a moment I thought I had 
it all my own way ; I thought 1 was gaining ground, 
although I knew 1 was losing wind. I was encour- 
aged in the race by sundry helpful fellows who kept 
crying out asI passed, “Go it gaiters!” “plucky 
boy !” “he aint left,O no!” and other well mean- 
ing and benignant exhortations. Though they in- 
tended, perhaps, helping me over the course, I found 
that the more they shouted the less inclined I was 
to run, and the more decidedly did the locomotive 
make terrible headway against me. To give up the 
chase ; to submit to the chagrin of being left; to lose 
my party and my baggage; to meet with the disap- 
pointment and not to meet with friends; all this 
was bad enough; but the thought of encountering, 
all the way back to the depot, that line of interested 
individuals who with their cheering exclamations 
had so feelingly encouraged me on my outward jour- 
ney, this was the bitterest pill in this unexpected 
dose. 

But it must be done; so tapering off gradually I 
gave up the contest and turned back to meet my 
fate, and—if I could find him—the depot master 
whose blundering statements were the cause of all 
my trouble. Without search that individual ad- 
vanced to greet me with the bland recognition that 
No one could well deny, “ Well you got left, did 
you?” I replied only with the resentment of a “si- 
lencing eye.” If I looked as I tried to look, my 
photograph taken at that instant would hardly be 
chosen to grace an album gallery of “ eminent di- 
vines.” Several bystanders seeking information, 


asked, with a show of confidential interest in my 
case,in what wise the thing had happened? and 


be on hand a little earlier the next time. With return- 
ing breath relief and words came together, and I 
squarely charged the railroad official with all the 
blame. I spoke of his incompetency in no measured 
terms, recalling how that afterI had placed my 
party in the car he had assured me that there were full 
seventeen minutes to spare before the train went out; 
“while here,” said I, with a triumphant exhibition 
of my watch, “the seventeen minutes are now 
barely up, and yet the train has gone out of sight.” 
After no little hot shot cast back and forth, with 
the usual variations and final perorations of “ you 
did and you didn’t,” “ you’re another,” etc., I asked 
him whether I would be risking another chance of be- 
ing left if I depended upon him to give me the exact 
hour of the departure of the next Eastern train. 
“ Eastern !” exclaimed he. ‘ Yes, Eastern,” I re- 
plied, with a decidedly upward and sarcastic inflec- 
tion. “ Why,” quoth he, “ the train you’ve just been 
chasing with such good luck wasn’t an Eastern train, 
but the Western express!” With much and inter- 
esting confusion and excitement I stammered out, 
“Then where in Joppa is the Eastern train?” 
“ Why, there it is,” replied he, “just getting under 
way at the other end of the depot; leg it, or you'll 
lose that.” If ever 1 did make Dexter time 1 made 
it then. I passed right through that depot like the 
wind. I felt as if 1 was all legs. One glance, how- 
ever, at the rear door of the last car as I was 
nearing it, came near being toomuchfor me. I dis- 
covered the group of my long lost friends, whose 
forms and faces seemed bursting with poorly] sup- 
pressed and ill-timed mirth. 

As 1 reached safely the platform, the fire that 
opened upon me could only be equaled for its 
merciless effect by the fire in the rear, from 
which I had providentially fled. I heard jibes 
and jokes and jeers. I heard the hoarse laughter 
of full-chested men, the hysterical efforts of mirth- 
exhausted women. They had all witnessed my 
chase after the wrong train; now fearful lest indeed 
I should overtake it, and then rejoiced at my evident 


lack of what jockeys call “ bottom ;” as my speed be- 
gan to slacken and my chances with the locomotive 
began to grow “small by degrees and beautifully 
less.” They had witnessed the “blowing up” 
administered to the depot master, the strange pro- 
crastination in starting for the right train, until at 
length it had actually started and I had entered 
upon a second “stern chase.” Then they feared I 
was left again, as they looked with breathless 
interest at the unequal contest of legs versus a loco- 
motive. They had witnessed my final triumph, but 
how gracefully I was welcomed, and with what feel- 
ings I received their peculiar congratulations, I 
leave my hearers to imagine. 


Wooven Rariways.—During the late war in 
America, the Confederates, in constructing tempo- 
rary railways, and renewing lines which had been 
destroyed, were compelled on many occasions to use 
wooden rails as the only kind procurable, and over 
these rails they transported altogether thousands of 
tons of baggage, etc., at what, all things considered, 
were very fair rates of speed. Wooden railways in 
fact, when properly made and worked, are by no 
means bad things in their way, and in countries where 
timber suitable for their construction is abundant, 
they may often serve good purpose by opening up a 
traffic which as it increases will warrant the establish- 
ment of an orthodox iron road. It was a recognition 
of these facts which some nine or ten years ago led 
Mr. J. B. Hurlbert, an American engineer, to con- 
struct a wooden railway about six miles in length 
for light traffic, and the results obtained with this 
line proved so far satisfactory that early last year a 
line, 474 miles in length, was constructed to con- 
nect Carthage, N. Y., with Harrisville. More re- 
cently, also, Mr. Hurlbert has built a line in Canada 
extending from the Clitton Iron Mines to the Otwe- 
gatchie Railway, a distance of twenty-two miles, and 
it is of this line that we more especially intend to 
speak here. The rails of the Clifton Wooden Rail- 
way, like those of the Harrisville line already 


last winter has shown that ice and snow are no 
worse on a wooden railway than an iron one, the 


mentioned, are of maple. * * * Experience of 


Clifton line to be worked regularly in the winter 
season, even when the ground was covered with 
three or four feet of snow. * * * The trains are 
run at from 8 to 12 miles per hour, and these speeds 
can be maintained with safety; indeed, it is stated 
that no truck has been off the line since the Clifton 
Railroad was opened for traffic. * * * Thecom- 
plete cost of making and laying a wooden railway of 
a somewhat superior class to that of which we have 
been speaking, including a moderate allowance of 
rolling stock, sufficient for the traffic of the first few 
years, will not exceed $5,000 per mile. As regards 
the cost of maintenance, that, of course depends 
mainly upon the amount of traffic; but in the case 
of the Clifton Railway, Mr. Hurlbert states that two 
men will suffice to keep in order three miles of line, 
replacing all worn rails that may be necessary. Al- 
together, we think that sufficient evidence has been 
afforded by the working of Mr. Hurlbert’s wooden 
railways to show that such lines may be profitably 
constructed in many cases where, from the nature of 
the country, the formation of a regular railway 
would be scarcely warranted. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that a considerable portion of the labor 
involved in the building of a wooden railway could 
be turned to useful account whenever, from an in- 
crease in the amount of traffic, its replacement by 
an iron road became desirable, while the rolling stock 
even if specially built for the wooden road, would 
also be available on the iron one.—Engineering. 


THE BEDOUIN’S REBUKE. 


Nebar, a Bedouin of noble heart, 
That from all men received of praise the fee, 
Owned a brave horse, with which he would not part, 
Because from death he once had run him free. 
The man and beast were friends, and it is vice 
To se}l our friend or friendship for a price. 


The horse was black and strong, his step was proud; 
His neck was arched, his ear alert for sound ; 
His speed the tempest’s, and his mane a cloud;- 
His hoofs woke thunder from the desert ground; 
His eyes flashed lightning from their inmost core: 
Victor of Distance was the name he bore. 


Daher, a Bedouin of another tribe, 
Had often wished to buy this famous beast; 
And as he smoked, and heard his friends describe 
Its comely parts and powers, the wish increased; 
But Nebar said the horse should not be sold, 
Though offered wealth in camels and in gold. 


Then Daher put on rags, and stained his face, 
And went to wait for Nebar, seeming lame, 

Him soon he saw approach with daring pace 
Upon the envied horse, and as he came 

He cried to him, “ For three days on this spot 

Have I lain starving: pity me my lot.” 


And seeing Nebar stop, said on, “I die— 
My strength is gone.” Down Nebar sprang, 
And raised him gently, with a pitying sigh, 
And set him on his horse. A laugh outrang, 
And Daher shouted as he plunged his epurs, 
‘Fair price refused, one sells at last for burrs.” 


“Stay! etay!? cried Nebar: Daher paused to hear: 
*“gince Heaven has willed that you my beast should take, 
I wish you joy; but tell no man, for fear 
Another who was really starved might make 
Appeal in vain; for some, remembering me, 
Would fail to do an act of charity.” 


Oh, sharp as steel to Daher seemed remorse. 
He paused a moment, then sprang to the ground, 
And with bowed head brought Nebar back his horse; 
And falling on his honest breast, he wound 
His arms about his neck for true amends, 
And ever afterward the two were friends, 


If all of us, whene’er we suffer wrong, 
Should bear it mildly, since God wills it so, 
Nor lend our speech to anger, like the song 
The morning stars sang life would pass below: 
For he who lightly draws the sword of wrath, 
Wounds most himself, and crowds with strife his path, 
— Galaxy. 








Others, wishing to“ point a moral,” advised me to 


use of a snow-plough and sand having enabled the 
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ITEMS. 


Mrs Srows with her family has gone to spend the 
winter at Florida. 
Prince Artuur is in New York, where the citi- 
zens are féting him. 
Tue Hudson river is open for navigation from 
New York to Albany. 
Four tons of silk-worms were lately started over- 
land from Japan for France. 


Tue Ozar of Russia is a victim to hypochondriasis, 
which is said to be hereditary in his family. 

Tue Pope has recently suffered from an attack of 
epilepsy ; his sickness is not considered fatal. 

Tue Great Eastern has arrived at Bombay: 
telegraphic communication is now perfect between 
England and India. 

Tuk Internal Revenue receipts for the past month, 
were $12,479,000, being an increase of $1,360,000, on 
January of last year. 

Tue Mexican revolution is gaining ground in 
San Louis Potosi: Col. Arguello, who belongs to the 
Church party, is at the head of the revolutionists. 


Tue Indian news is, that the Kiowas, Comanches 
and Apaches, are very numerous and formidable, 
and are making active preparations for war with the 
whites. 


Ir has been finally demonstrated that vessels draw- 
ing no more than seventeen and one-half feet of 
water are able to pass through the Suez canal with 
safety. 


A BILL to grant belligerent rights to the Cubans, 
has been introduced in the House on the motion of 
General Banks, and referred to the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs. 


THE last vacant seat in the Senate has been filled 
by Senator Revels. Mr. Revels has colored blood in 
his veins: he takes the seat inthe Senate formerly 
occupied by Jefferson Davis. 

ARRANGEMENTS are in progress at Pittsburg, Pa., 
for holding a national convention early in March, 
for the purpose of securing amendments to the con- 
stitution recognizing God and the Holy Scriptures. 


GONZALA CASTANON, editor of the Voz de Cuba, 
who had visited Key West for the purpose of fight- 
ing a duel, was shot by the Cubans while standing 
in the porch of his hotel; he died in fifteen minutes. 

Tue Red River rebellion has been ended by a 
counter-plot. The inhabitants of that district have 
arrested Rielle, the leader of the rebellion, and rets- 
tablished the Hudson Bay Company’s government. 


Tue currency bill, which passed the Senate Wed- 
nesday last, enacts that $45,000,000, in notes may be 
issued to the National banking associations in addi- 
tion to the $300,000,000, authorized by previous 
legislation. 


THE public debt statement shows a net decrease 
for the month of January of $3,933,664.89. The coin 
balance is $101,600,730, including coin-certificates 
amounting to $50,000,000. The currency balance is 
$8,690,807; purchased bonds and interest, $97,082,384. 


By telegraph from London, it is stated that a let- 
ter has been received from Captain Cochrane of the 
Royal navy commanding the Petre), stationed off 
the coast of Africa. He reports that Dr. David 
Livingstone, has been burned as a wizard by a chief 
in the interior. 


A victory is reported for the Cubans under Gen. 
Jordan at Guaimaro; the Spaniards in command of 
Gen. Puello lost thirty-six officers and four hundred 
men. Gen. Jordan has been appointed commander- 
in-chief of the patriot forces. The General is a na- 
tive of Virginia and a graduate of West Point. 


Tue United States steamer, Nipsic, attached to 
the South Atlantic Squadron, is under orders to pro- 
ceed to the Isthmus of Darien, to make surveys and 
explorations, with a view to determine the best loca- 
tion for an inter-oceanic canal. It is reported that a 
French company is prepared to co-operate with 
America in building the canal, so soon asa suitable 
route shall have been selected, 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN SOCLALISMS. 


This new book by J. H. Noyes, discusses 
the Question of the Hour. All can see that 
Socialism is becoming the leading topic of 
thought and inquiry in this nation. Men and 
women are everywhere dissatisfied with the 
present state of things. In an age full of the 
novelties of science, when steam and electricity 
are abroad, and combination is transforming the 
world by its miracles of achievement, society 
cannot remain stationary. Forward! is the 
word But whither? Old things are break- 
ing up, but what next? These are the ques- 
tions of to-day, and to help their answer, read the 


History of American Socialisms. 


In it is given a clear account of the experi- 
ments of the past. 


Owen’s Community, 
Collins’ Community, 


Ballou’s Community, 
Their history, their hopes, and why they failed. 





The French School and the 
Enthusiasts of 1848. 


Brisbane, Greeley and Godwin among the 
Prophets. 
What they said and what they did. 


Fourier Phalanxes. 
THE SYLVANIA, 
THE WISCONSIN, 
THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
How they gathered, grumbled, and dispersed. 


BROOK FARM, 


Its legends, literati, and the lesson of its life. 


MODERN TIMES. 
Its Individual Sovereigns, and queer people. 


Z 


The Broctonian Respirationists, 
And reminiscences of Mountain Cove. 











RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES AND CAUSES OF THEIR SUCCESS. 
The Rappite Six Hundred. 
The Zoarites, The Shakers, 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Its peculiarities, religious and social, &c., &c. 





This book is the first attempt to apply the 
principles of Science to Socialism. No man 
can do without it who wishes to meet intelli- 
gently the issues that are coming. 


The History of American Socialisms 
Is a volume of 672 pages, heavy tinted paper, 
bound in cloth. Published by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philad’a. 
TRUBNER & CO., London. 
For sale by all booksellers. Price, $4. To 


subscribers of the CrrcuLar who apply at this 





office, $8, Postage added, $3.50, 


Auuonncoments ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Ig an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 202. Land, 
664 acres. Business, Horticulture, Manufactures, and Print- 
ing the Circutar. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles from 0.C. Number of members, 35, 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot. Number of members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture, Publishing, Job Printing, and Manufacturing. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C., and branches are not “* Free Lovers,” in the pop- 
ular sense ofthe term. They call their social system Compixex 
Marriage, and hold to freedom of love only within their own 
families, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Con- 
tinence. 

ADMISSIONS. 


Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches after suffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join must first secure con- 
fidence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Com- 
munities are crowded, and large accessions will be impossible 
till new Communities arc formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Griz- 
zly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., 
of whom they may be purchased. Descriptive-list and price- 
list sent on application. 





WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 


All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on 
hand or made to order. 
P. 0. address, Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE TWIST, RIBBONS & SEWING SILK, 

Machine Twist, and Ribbons of our own manufacture (Wil- 
low-Place Works): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk,in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE: 
(WALLINGFoRD CommuNiITy), WALLINGFORD, Cony. 

Being refitted with new type and press, our establishment i 
now ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, 
Pamphlets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular 
attention paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLINGFORD Community, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


PICTURES. 


The following Photographic Views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application: The Community Buildings, 
Buildings and Grounds, Rustic Summer-house and Group, and 
Bag-Bee on the Lawn. Size of pictures, 8 inches by 10. Price, 
15 cents. Various Stereoscopic Views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished at 40 centseach. Views, 
cart de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price named. Address, 
Onerda Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


Hanv-Book oF THe Oneipa Community; with a sketch of i 8 
Founder, and an outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $8.50 per 
dozen. 


SALVATION FROM SiN, THE Enp OF CurisTIAN FaitH; an octavo 


pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tue Trappsr’s Guive; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by S. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


Mae Continence; or Self-control in Sexual intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen. 


Back VoLumes or THE “‘ CincuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 pet 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 
The above works are for sale at this office, 


Messrs. TausNer & Compaxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row; 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THe Onztpa Community, and the 
Trapren’s Guipg forsale, They will receive subscriptions for 





the Circular and orders for our publications, 


